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no longer recognized the  poor relation  he  had left
behind/ *
Accordingly, it is only natural that the first great
expression of English political thought which was a
definite emanation of the new classicism should yet
deal with the concerns of the English people in a typi-
cally English way. The Utopia of Sir Thomas More, a
great scholar as well as a great statesman, is not an
essay in political theory in the Aristotelian manner, nor
a scientific treatment of the bases of society. It is
rather the fruit of Platonism wedded to the earlier
English commtinism of the Church. It is inspired not
only by philosophic reflection on the ultimate good of
man, but also by a very real acknowledgement of the
economic distress that was ravaging the community.
Consequently More's Utopia is likewise not a purely
political treatise, but a jumble of ethics and economics :
thus it is passed over by Sir Frederic Pollock as being
more of a poem than a serious contribution to political
theory. But for those who are prepared to interpret
the term * political * in a generous sense, More's Utopia
must always be a striking storehouse of political
wisdom.
More's work is at once a slashing criticism of current
events and a picture of social possibilities whose value
is for all time. It might have carried as a sub-title the
name of Mr. Holmes' notable book on modern education,
What Is and What Might Be. As a social theorist he looks
behind and looks ahead ; back to that destruction of the
medieval economy which Tudorism was so effectually
completing, forward to a new regime of ethical and
industrial peace and plenty. But, quite apart from
the facts of history, he looks behind and before in
another sense. For in him axe mingled the old ideas of
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